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The Remaking of a Mind. By Henry de Man. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, New York City. Pp. 289. $1.75. 

Of post-war literature this is one of the most rewarding 
books yet issued. The author is a Belgian of old Flemish 
stock, an "intellectual" prominent before the war and during 
its early stages, in the socialist "Internationale." He also 
was a "pacifist." He has fought with the Belgian army, 
served as a liaison officer with the British forces, visited 
Russia on a special mission to study its revolutionary evolu- 
tion, and been a pleased and transformed (though not dis- 
illusioned) student of the democracy of the United States, 
during the past five years. He observes accurately from as 
much data as he can possibly gather. He speaks as a trained 
scholar and man of culture. He reasons his way to his con- 
clusions, but at the same time keeps his heart warm and his 
ethics clear. He deals as objectively as he can with the 
record of German, French, and Belgian socialists during the 
war, and especially the Germans. His verdict is damning. 
All the realism of a Barbusse is here, with war as a process of 
life-taking, but it is supplemented in his case with the cool- 
ness of a Bertrand Russell or a H. G. Wells in showing the 
absolute necessity of discarding the older sort of "pacifism." 

To near-socialists and flirters with soviet communism the 
most valuable section of the book, because full of warning 
and admonition, will be that in which he describes his for- 
saking of doctrinarianism of the Marxian type and his 
repulsion at the substitute gospel preached and practised by 
Trotsky and Lenin. A socialist he still is, but now of a 
wholly pragmatic type, and profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that socialism must come along with and by 
political democracy of the American type. His visit to the 
United States clinched this opinion and turned it into a con- 
viction. Only by America's method of gradual socialization 
of capitalism through free political and lawful processes can 
Western Europe, in his opinion, be saved from self-destruc- 
tion. The war has shattered his reliance on the economic in- 
terpretation of history, and his faith for humanity's better- 
ment in class-warfare and in the denial of legitimate 
nationalism. It also made him willing to take life for an 
ethical ideal, and to learn to hate the sin without hating the 
sinner. Wiser words than he writes on "hate" have not been 
written of late. 

Light. By Henri Barbmse, author of "Under Fire." E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York City. $1.90 net. Pp. 309. 
This French idealist, who uses the most realistic of tech- 
niques, won international fame and a circulation of 300,000 
for his book, "Under Fire." It dealt chiefly with the sordid, 
brutal, debasing facts of warfare as the French poilu knew 
them. Much of this later book covers the same ground, 
and has the same merit and demerit; but in addition the 
reader gets the point of view of the French radical toward 
the problems of social reconstruction that lie ahead for 
France in particular and for Europe in general. The vehicle 
is fiction. The love theme dominating the tale is one that 
only takes on a spiritual significance at the close of a "hero's" 
career, which, if we are to take it as typically Gallic, ac- 
counts for much in contemporary French life that runs 
counter to the fundamental instincts of Americans, and that 
explains why so many of the American Expeditionary Force 
return from France far from enthusiastic about the Anglo- 
French alliance. There is a side of the story, however, which 
makes it valuable, for it does disclose the anti-war argu- 
ments of the non-Chauvinistic Frenchman, who is an inter 
nationalist primarily, who declines to hate the German whom 
he has defeated, and who is bound to overthrow the forces 
in France, Great Britain, and Italy that he believes caused 
the war for selfish, class ends. 

War Aims and Peace Ideals— Selections in Prose and Verse, 

Illustrating the Aspirations of the Modern World. By 

Tucker Brooke, B. Litt., and Henry Seidel Canby. Ph. D. 

Yale University Press, New York. Pp. 264. $1.80. 

The compilers of this useful collection believe that the 

truth about this war and all wars (their aims and ideals) is 

more likely to be found in the frank utterances of private 



individuals than in state papers, that, however distinct and 
certain their historical value, are written to fit the occasion 
or to attain an objective and present with sincerity neither 
the aims in war nor the underlying issues at conflict of the 
peoples whose ideals they ostensibly express. Consequently, 
(hey have gone from nation to nation (including Germany) 
to find a war-literature of the emotions and ideas, sometimes 
rising to greatness and sometimes valuable only for the 
hate of cynical opinion, but always interesting to the 
student of human nature and the philosophy of war. Hence 
it is that among the reprints are Lissauer's "Song of Hate 
Against England," and Carl Hauptmann's "The Dead Are 
Singing," as well as Neitzsche's "War and Warriors" and 
Liebknecht's "Capitalistic Militarism" ; and Maurice Barres 
"The Undying Spirit of France," as well as Lord Grey's great 
polemic in favor of the League of Nations. Verse and prose 
intermingle and the collection reflects the personal equations 
of its compilers — as all anthologies do. It is rather signifi- 
cant that the only great prose statements of the American 
point of view are the state papers of the President, with the 
exception of Owen Wister's "Pentecost of Calamity," which 
fact is rather harsh in its implications of American pros- 
odists. 

Proposed Roads to Freedom. By Bertrand Russell. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Pp. 212, with index. " $1.50. 

This latest book by the English high-born radical and 
philosopher, whose words and deeds brought him under sur- 
veillance and restraint by the British Government during the 
war. is not in the same class of permanent literature which 
his "Why Men Fight" is likely to hold among anti-militarists. 
Most of it is an analysis of the theories and probable results 
of the plans for reconstruction of society which are broadly 
grouped under the titles of socialism, anarchism, and syn- 
dicalism : and as a work of recapitulation and description 
the result shows the customary intellectual power of the 
author, at the same time that it reveals clearly the ceaseless 
unrest and antinomy which a nature like his undergoes at 
the present time, shuttling back and forth between ideals of 
individualism and collectivism, either as a personal creed or a 
public policy. Suffice it to say that the author at the date of 
writing seemed to have settled down to guild socialism as the 
solvent most commendable as an alternative to the present 
reign of capitalism, which he postulates, rejects and chal- 
lenges. 

A believer in the League of Nations, Mr. Russell is not so 
much of a socialist or an anarchist as to accept the view of 
capitalism as the chief cause of war that most propagandists 
of those "isms" hold it to be. He believes that there were 
wars before capitalism came to power, and that they will be 
possible even should it be done away with or made less fre- 
quent by evolution of society. Even under proletarian rule 
he is sure that race antipathies and hatreds would persist. 

He is skeptical of the ability or the good intention of 
socialist or anarchist groups at governing and administering 
an African region full of natural wealth, but with an un- 
civilized population, with any more disinterestedness than is 
shown by European nations as at present dominated. He 
assigns war to psychological causes in the main, and not to 
economic conditions. Love of power and envy and instinc- 
tive competitiveness — these are the main roots of war ; and 
the main obstacles to peace lie in the hearts of men. 

The Early Christian AtHtude To~ard War. By O. St. John 
Oadouse, D. D. Headley Brothers, Lt, London. Pp. 265. 
10/6 net. 

This book is based on a thesis accepted by the University 
of London for the Doctorate in Divinity degree conferred 
upon the author. It is the work of a scholar, is amplv 
documented, and shows the writer's knowledge not onlv of 
the early church and its literature, but also of the writings 
of recent Christian apologists for war, such as Harnack, 
Bethune-Baker, Cunningham, and de Jong. 

Special emphasis is laid upon full disclosure of the influ- 
ence upon the Christian community of great leaders like 
Tertullianus and Origen, the net impact of whose teaching 
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undoubtedly was against Christians' participation in the 
use of force. Factors in the structure of society ruled by 
Kome are described which militated against any clear decree 
by the primitive church against war as such and against the 
propriety of a Christian serving in war; and hence, in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, when soldiers were converted to 
Christianity and were admitted to church membership, the 
thin end of the wedge of compromise was inserted, which 
has since riven the Christian fold. "If a Christian who was 
a soldier before conversion may remain so after, then it fol- 
lows that a Christian layman might become a soldier if he 
wanted to." 

Dr. Cadoux admits that, broadly speaking, with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to power the church as a whole definitely 
gave up her anti-militarist leanings, abandoned all her 
scruples, finally adopted the imperial point of view, and 
treated the ethical problem involved as a closed question. In 
Athanasius, Ambrose of Milan, and Augustine militant 
Christianity found powerful champions. But at the same 
time Dr. Cadoux insists that it is easy to overstate the 
completeness and decisiveness of this capitulation of the 
church to the State. In large sections of the Christian com- 
munity the decision of the highest officials was rejected. 
The early Christians took Jesus at his word. With one or 
two possible exceptions, no soldier joined the church and 
remained a- soldier until the time of Marcus Aurelius, and 
even then the refusal to serve was known to be the normal 
policy of the Christians. Unquestionably distrust of ambi- 
tion and a horror of contamination by idolatry entered 
largely into the Christian aversion to military service; but 
it was the sense of "utter contradiction" between the work 
of imprisoning, torturing, wounding, and killing on the one 
hand and Jesus's teaching on the other which were the con- 
clusive arguments. Fortunately for the early church, Jews 
and slaves were not enrolled in the Roman army. Therefore 
for a long time most of them had no problem to solve in 
accepting or rejecting compulsory military service, and the 
church as such was not forced to face the issue in a formal 
way and lay down a working creed. 

Persons who have long argued that much of the militant 
terminology of Christianity in its sacred Scriptures, hymns, 
etc., has a positive effect in weakening the opposition to war 
per se among Christians will be interested in Dr. Cadoux's 
reference to this detail of the problem, and his admission 
that there is force in the criticism that a man who talks 
sincerely about being "a soldier of Christ" in a spiritual 
sense is not free from temptation some day to become a 
warrior for State ends that also are deemed righteous and 
in defense of Christian civilization. 

The thin edge of the wedge that imperceptibly com- 
promised the early idealistic attitude of the church, in Dr. 
Cadoux's opinion, was the admission of soldier converts to 
the church. "If a Christian who was a soldier before con- 
version may remain so after conversion, then it follows that 
a Christian layman might become a soldier if he wishes 
to. ... If a few soldiers can be tolerated in the church, 
then any number can be; if a few Christians may enlist, 
then any number may do so. Once the beginning has been 
made and allowed to pass muster, the obstacles in the way 
of a general reversion to a stricter standard become virtu- 
ally insuperable." 

Now that the War against Germany has ceased, at least 
in its graver aspects, there has come a renewal, both within 
and without the church, of the demand for a more definite 
statement of the Christian attitude toward war; hence a 
book of this sort is unusually serviceable. 

The Awakening of Asia. By B. M. Hyndman. Boni & Live- 
right, New York City. Pp. 273. $2.00 net. 

Fast on the heels of his book on "Clemenceau, the Man 
and His Time," this veteran English champion of labor and 
well-informed internationalist sends forth this warning to 
Europe and the Americas to awake and squarely face some 
of the facts as to Asia's present condition and her ultimate 
place in history. He is concerned lest the suicide of the 
white race in Europe may leave the planet open to the 
supremacy of the yellow peoples. It is his opinion that the 



new Russia (whatever form it may take) and the New 
Germany are more alive to the peril than the United States, 
Great Britain, or France. Great Britain's future interests, 
he is convinced, as far as India is concerned, lie in swift 
recognition of the native demands for more economic and 
political liberty, self-government, and humane treatment, :ss 
peoples with a great cultural past and infinite possibilities 
in the future. He denounces the Tsarist methods now used 
in Bengal and in the Punjab to suppress the inevitable 
revolt that has appeared, and this without any of it, he 
believes, due to pro-German plottings of suborned agitators. 
Not German money, but British misrule, account for it. It 
is an uprising that welds Hindus and Mahommedans 
together — indeed, all races and all creeds — to demand an 
end to British domination, but not British guidance. This 
book is well documented with formal papers of State, peti- 
tions, and resolutions of Indian assemblies, all buttressing 
the author's argument. 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Pp. 455, 
with index. $5.00 net. 

This is advertised as by "the leading American bio- 
grapher." In it one certainly does find better work than in 
the same craftsman's life of John Hay ; but not as good as 
in the admirable "Cavour," with which he won a European 
reputation and deserved foreign as well as home academic 
honors. The Hay was manufactured. This book has been 
written con amore; and yet not without a certain degree of 
objectiveness, for while he had long been a friend of his 
subject, Mr. Thayer often differed from Roosevelt politically. 
With the opening of the war against Germany and the clash 
that in the course of time came between the national po'licy 
of Mr. Wilson and that of the former President, Mr. Thayer 
passed from the stage of friendly criticism of Mr. Roosevelt 
to that of passionate admiration and unquestioning disciple- 
ship. Internal evidence will disclose this to any reader ; and 
the transition from critic to eulogist has had the effect of 
coloring comments upon earlier chapters of the hero's career 
about which so much glamour did not formerly hang, in 
Mr. Thayer's opinion. 

It is a book that, as far as it deals with the political and 
personal feud that sprang up between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft in 1912, inevitably will draw from the friends of 
the latter some answer. To be sure, the two men were 
nominally reconciled ere the amazingly active, varied, and 
on the whole serviceable career of the Harvard graduate 
closed, while the Yale man was left to become the chief 
protagonist of the League to Enforce Peace. But the final 
record of the breach has not been written and may not be 
written soon. However, these are days of extrordinary 
promptness in the publication of inside facts about chief 
actors in international and national quarrels. Possibly Mr. 
Taft himself may reply to the charges. Mr. Thayer's hand- 
ling of the Progressive Party episode in Mr. Roosevelt's 
career is done sympathetically, partly because of his own 
agreement with many of the "causes" for which that move- 
ment stood and his dislike for the Republican Party; and 
indeed it may be said that in his discussion of Roosevelt, 
the foe of reactionary and selfish tendencies wherever found 
in national life, he is at his best. The chapter of the book 
about which there ever will be dissent is that entitled 
"Prometheus Unbound." It is an issue sharply dividing the 
people now, in part because the war passions have not wholly 
subsided, acute problems of peacemaking and reconstruction 
exist and keep the edges of the wounds of party and clan 
strife raw, and some of those who are attacked cannot de- 
fend themselves now and must await the disclosures of time. 
Mr. Roosevelt, both by temperament and conviction, was of 
the warrior type of man. If the world, after its recent 
experience, still persists in preferring thit sort of a hero, 
then his fame will wax; otherwise it will wane. He had 
qualities, human and official, that made for great contem- 
porary, popularity. "Personality" figured largely in the 
equation of his record when alive. It will induce lavish 
giving now for memorials created by artists. But when 
the generation that knew him personally passes, what then? 



